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ABSTRACT 

A study investigated whether receivers who detect 
senders behaving deceitfully will automatically become more resistent 
to ;the message being presented. By developing predictions derived 
£r^ the Elaboration Likelihood Model (E£^), the study hypothesized 
tnW onlry noninvolved receivers would respond negatively to deceptive 
nonverbal eyes In a- message. Subjects, 168 college students, were 
told that the study was examiniii|r advertising effects and were told 
they woutd see a videotape that^ontained severalNids. Half of the 
stude'nts were induced to. become involved with the one o£ the ads sy a 
promise of a free product^ the other half were told that the target 
ad was not pr6perly representing the product. Iti addition, the target 
ad had been manipulate^ so that in one version" the speaker i^voided 
eye contact, did not smile; and shifted posture— all behaviors 
associated with deception. After viewing the videotape, the subjects* 
completed a questionnaire that dealt with the ads and the pri^gram, 
with their television viewiiig habits, and with tlteir responses to the 
ads'. Using a 2 It 2 X 2 factorial design, the study found that the 
speaker who engaged in deceptive behavior^ received only negative 
appraisal^ from the subjects who initially^cared vi»ry little abou^ 
the prodixct. Conversely, subjects who saw the speaker as being highly 
relevant tended to base their evaluations on the strength of the 
arguments the speaker used to construct the m«^ssage. (FL) 
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Deception & Persuasiveness -1- ' 

Much pf the cpntemporary work on deception 1ri communication' has been based on" 
an assumption that shoul^receiver detect a sender behaving deceitfully, 
then tb^Hlstener will automatically become more resistant to the messagev ' 
.This study suggests that such, b contention is niyopic' and 'lacks' empirical ground 
Ing. Further since persuasive contexts ar^ varied ifid distinct, it is sug- 
ges ted that there is a need for a theoretical inj^rface between the persuasion 
and nonyerfaal literatures. By developing predVcttons derived ffCm the Elabor- 
ation Li (seli hood Model .(ELM), thi^ study predicted that, only non-involved re- 
tei vers would respond negatively to deceptive nonverba-l'cues. Because the ELM 
contends that involved receivers are prone to attend the message a^rd not th^ 
manner of delivery, deceptive^ displays were predicted to have only a minimum 
influence on these respondents' overall ratings. Usin§ a 2X2 X 2 factorial 
design ^the investigation found the predicted rel at ipnshi>s*between deception 
and persuasive influence. Sources who engaged in deceptiv? 'displays only' re- 
celved negative appraisals from receivers who in-ftially cared very 'little a- 
bout the -topic. Conversely, parti dpanti .who saw the subject as being highly 
relevant, ten^ded to base their evaluations on the strength of the arguments - 
that the speaker used to construct the message. / 
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Sterebtyp-ical Deceptive Displays 



• During' the five years since -Knapp and Comadena (197J9) caElled for more re- ' 
search to inveltigate the nature of 'deceptive communication. Inost of the works 
have centered on identi ^yi rig, those nonverbal^cues that const11:ute the best 1n-" 
dex to a speaker's insincerity. Several writers have been at^Ve to deinonstrate 
' a correspondence between the vocal .variatitsns employed during comnuni cation en- 
counters and tfie source's attempts to deceive receivers. Changes in. a sender's 
^rate of delivery* (Apple et at. . 1979; Oe Paulo et aU; 1981). the number of 
speech errors (Ekman & Friesen. 1972; Kraut. 1978; Kfaut & Poe. 19§0;, Streeter 
et al.fc 1977), the hesitancy in his/her voice (Ekman & Friesen,. 1978;" Kraut & 
Poe, 1980), or variances in pitch (Apple et al., 1979; Streeter'^et al., 1977), 
have all been reported to be Indicative of deception. Other scholars have cho- 
pen to examine non-vocal iridicators. They found that a speaker engaging in de- 
ception tended to avoid eye contact '(Hems ley & 6aob. 1978; Kraut & Poe, 1980), 
sraj^led less (Frie^an. 19.79; Kraut & Poe. 19a0; Zuckerman ,et al,., 1979), used 
more adaptors (Ekman & Friesen, 1978; Kraut & Poe, 1980), afi'd' shifted his/her 
posture more often (Kraut .& Poe., 1980; Streeter et al., Wl) than sources not 
attempting to deceive an audience. . ^ i 

Despite these findings, however, there has been little work' that has in- 
vestigated the repercussions of being considered dishonest tp a^peak^r's over- 
all persuasiveness. It seems *to be generally assumed by contemporary , research- 
ers, that otice an insincere speaker has been unmasked, the receiver will 
automatically refuse to comply with any'of the source's' behavioral requests. 
The Inordinate amount of research invested- In identifyirfg those, behavioral rep- 
resentattons of deception,, clearly suggests that mere identification of lying 
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by a receiver 1s Untamount to rejecting a^ssage. While such an assumption • 
may be accurate it has yet to be empirically tested. 

Moreover, the previous work that. has sought to explain the behavioral ' con- 
sequences of deceptive acts has been narrowly restricted to the t^pes of Ties 
being portrayed. Although falsehoods initiated with good intentions were found 
to be more acceptable to receivers than other types, Of deceit (Maief & Lavrakas, 
1976), no studies .-have tried to explain the impact deception plays on ^ speak- 
er's persuasivene$s. U has been traditionally accepted that speakers who He 
are not as persuasive as those who tell the truth. This general ization, . how- 
ever. Tacks a theoretical grounding. 

No attempts ha\^ beenSnade to relate deceptive nonverbal behaviors Jith 
the contemporary theories of persuasion. If deceit is correlated with increased 
resistance then such explanations^hould be possible and w6uld be valuable in 
developing a better understanding of both, nonverbal and persuasive comniunica-\^ 
tion processes. By comprehending sucb relationships, the effects Of question- 
able .witnesses' testimony on a jury woyld^e better understood and allow for a 
more equjtable judicial system. The 1 nJpBce between deception and persuasion 
"could better explain the e'ffects an expert's testimony has on-a congressional 
committee and, permit elected officials to'evaluate more appropriately the claims 
of such inputs and hopefully yield a higher quality of legislation. Or even 
voter's appraisals of a political candidate's professions of being the best 
£|ualif1ed for an elective office could be more fully appreciated if the receiv- 
ers knew the speaker was trying to be both deceptive and persuasive. 

In 1981 , Petty ^ and CacloppoTdeyeloped a* systems approach to fiersuasion 
predicated on Greenwald's' (196'3) earlier work with cognitive responses. Their 
£laborat+t5n Likelihood Model (ELM) assumed that audience members rarely listened 
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to speakers with £broplete passiv<i-ty and often generated . soife evaluative stand- 
ards against which a source's message coyld be measured., They emphasized that 
these-thought processes ,{^iiTd subsequently be used to predict the dinections a 

^recipient might alter his/her attitude towards- the topic/ The model suggested 
that attitude change woi^ld -occur vis-a-vis a "ce.ntral or peripheral route. * 
Receivers exposed tc^messages would need t6 have both" the ability -to pro- 

-cess information Orave the mental abilities to comprehend the symbolic code') - 
and the motivatlpn (be intt-insically interested in the topic), to allow far the 
long t&m attitude change- afforde^excl us ively thi^ugh,th4 model's central 



path. Individuals i^olTowing this route theoretically form opinidns^( responses) 
based on cofnparisons between their existing cognitive structures and the in- 
coming messages. These comparisons niight be favorable (pro-rarguments). nega- 
tive (counterarguments) or neutral (neither favorable or unfavorable).- As 
Greenwald's earlier work predicted, when the cdgnitions generated compared fa- 
vorably or when few negative cognitions werfe formed, long -te'iHn attitude change 
was. likely.^ Conversely, if a 1 a rga number of negative arguments were paired , 
with a message, then the negative opinions became entrenched, yieldi^ig no at- 
titude change. and even s'tronger resistance to future persuasive attempts'' on 
the recipient. If either^ ability or motivation to process a message were miss- 
ing. Petty (1981) argued that any persuasion that occurred would be temporary 
(or short-lasting) and would be derived from the peripjheral path.' ' 

Receivers following the peripheral route of the ELM were predicted to 
shift their opinions based on the' persuasive cues present while the topic was 
being processed. The mode of presenilation, the strength of demand character- 
-Istics in the setting, and/or attributes' made about the source we^^eU to be 
the best predictors of attitude change when either ability or motivation to * 
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process a message were absent. ,Opfnion changes pi^pduced through the peripher- 
al route appeared to be temporary. Cialdini ,• Levy,- Herman, Kozlowski, and . 
Petty (1976) found that v^rhlle subjects .were 1 ikely to change their opinions 
on complex Issues, these changes were not ;persi stent for more than a week at a- 

, ' . .. ^ 

time. Although changes in attitudes and behaviors were possible in a receiver 
following the periphreral route," the changes did not last, f 

The .ELM provided communication scholars with some unique opportunities. 
Researchers had a flexible means for potentially explaining some paradoxical 



findings'. Speech- researchers using the approach could contend that the message 
content was critical' for the speaker who wanted a receiver to maintain certain 
behavioural patterns over long periods of time, but secondary in cases where the 
sender sought only an immediate response. , The centt*al /peripheral dichotomy 
offere'd a nfew way to interpret what had previously appeared as counterintuitive 
bindings on source credibility (McCroskey. 1966; M511er, T964L usi of evidence 

o 

in a message (McGroskey, 1972), or the need for an organized message (McCroskey * 
1973). • . , . , • 

From' a communication perspective, the ELM pro>^^d a viable framework by 
which to investigate deception's effects on persuasion. Previous work with the 
model, however, suggested that a subject's involvement with" the topic could con- 
trol which path a receiver would follow and thus, indirectly influence the ef- 
fects, deception might have on persuasive outcomes. 

' ■ ' . ■ ... 1 

Invijlvement . Petty and Gecioppo contluded that. before a person would fqllow 
the central path of the ELM. the recipient would need to be both able and mo- 
tivated to cognitively process information about the topic. Involvement, 
therefore, was suggested to affect an individual's motivation to process infor- 
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matipn about a subject. Topics viewed as having a Ki^h persoaal relevance 
should recerve high amounts of elaboration. Individuals were considered more 
■prone .to cognitively process information about the topic and subsequently more- f 
likely to produce pro; con, or neutral cognitions when the subject had some 
cfirect bearing on their lives. Moreover, when the outcome was visuaHzed as 
having a personal importance, , these kidivi.duals were willing to expend the ' 
^ cognitive energies necessary to evaluate the 'true merits and^r values of the . 
sender's message. "Participants actively engaging in cognitivJ processing 
should be mord influenced by the argunents comprising the message' than the man- 
per the senders selected for delivery-of the speecti^. - ' 

Similarly, receivers seeing little personal relevance in a topic should 
experien^ few pressures to determine the validity of the speaker's claims-. •* 
When topics seemed to be unrelated to* personal values, respondents were pre- 

" < 

dieted hot- to be as cpcerned about the content of the message. Instead, low^ 
involved receivers were expected to evaluate information along dimensions that 
would require a minimum of cognitive • effort. Because their low involvement 
with the subject produced little motivation to critically appraise the topic, 
these listeners were thought to make a greater use of the peripheral cues in 
-responding to.'^he speakers. These receivers would be more prone to react to - 

the way the message, was del ivered and, the context in which it occurred than 

• . / . 

the content of -the speech. . • , s • ■• 

Thesfe projected relationships between the ELM and Involvement, have received 

suWtantial support. High involved receivers who were presumably following 
•the central p^ of the model have been found to be persuaded more frequently 
^on the basis of the quality, of the arguments that comprised the message than 

low involved individuals (Petty & Cacioppo, 1979; Petty, Cacioppo, , Hesacker, 
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1981). Conversely, the source's attFactiveness or expertise (peripheral .cues) 

* . -' \ - » " 

has had a much more pro^npunced influence on low rather than high involved par' 

\ ■ ' . > 

ticipants (Chai ken, 1980; ^etty, Cacioppo. & Goldman, 1981;. Rhine & Severance. 
1970). ' I ' * , - ' ■ \ ' 

,Ih summary, involvement appea^-s to be a variable that directly affects 
the willingness (the irotivatibn) of recej^ers to engage in central pr^^sing.. 
When the topic is highly relevant to the listener (and comprehensible)-, an in^ 
dividual may be ^xpe&ted to follow the centralt path of the ELM. -Furth enm're. 
topics lacking such personal linkages wiTi produce receivers who are likel^y to 
follow the peripheral path of the model. Because «1c»volvenient plays such an 
integral roTe^ i?) determining the amount of CQgnitlve processing an individual 
win devote to a topic., it sutjsequetitly interacts-\iath several other variables 
to alter '^he predijctions that are derived frwn the^^ii^. Two variables where 
these effects are mo5t prooounced deal with argimient strength «nd deception. 

■ strength of Arguments . Among the many variables that may influence the selec- 
tion of tfft central path of the model by a receiver, the quality pf the argu- 
ments that comprise a message appears to" produce some' of he most clearly de- 
lineated effects on the. participant 's behaviors. Since a. listener adhering to 
the central route tends to compare. <i message with his/her existing cognitive 
structure, the frequency a receiver complies with a speaker's behavioral re- . •,' 
quens is fought to be a function of the type of arguments the source adva/ices 
and how thes^ compare with the responses generated by the recipient. Consis- 
tent with El^k predictions, McCroskey (1972) has found that the use of evidence 
•in an argun/ent has little "effect on immediate persuasion, but the quality of 
the suppo/ting material in^avor of a speaker's position enhances/ lofig-tirm \ 
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attitude -change regardless of the speaker's origif^.l credlbUity. SiniilSrly, 
several . researchers (^ovland, Jaflis, & Kelly, 1953; Miller, 1964; McCroskey,' 
1966) have foun/that the effects of source characteristics (dress, credentials, 
etc.) on persuasion are temporary, but that the composition of t^e message can 
be recalled long after the speaker has been forgotten. 

■ Advotates of the cognitive response approach suggest that when a speaker 
employs a- message that a receiver finds difficult to iounterargue, the absence 
Of those coifnterargimentg also reduces the listener's resistance to the message. 
Petty, Wel.ls, and Brock (1976) have found that when subjects were exposed to 
strongly worded messages they generated fewer negative thoughts and were sub- 
stantially more likely to acquiesce to. the speaker. Weak -messages were more 
easilycounterargued and produced significantly less attitude change even when 
individuals were concerned about the topic. 

Similarly, Petty, Cacioppo,^and Schumann {1983) found that subjects who 
'followed the central route of the model were more likely to change their a'tti- 
tudes as a function of the strength ahd type of the argument rather than by 
source characteristics like prestige. Conversely, they discovered that sub-' 
jects -who were not concerned with the topic were just as likely to alter their " 
opinions regardless of which -arguments were used.' The ELM suggested that at- - 
titude change was likely to occur when a receiver was following the central 
route and when the strongest arguments were used by the source. ^ '. 

The previous work with the model dt;i not provide any' method for determin- 
ing^the strength of these relationships when deception was present. It seems ' 
unreasonable to assume that involved listeners will Ignore all source charac- 
tenstics and^oncentrate exclusively on the message. Nor does it follow that 
less involved viewers would not be Influenced at least somewhat by the arguments 
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that c&mpHse -the speecjhV What is Intriguing is.tbe relationship of 'degeption 
to these, behavioral tendencies. Is it poss4b1e that a listener courd 'concen- 
trate so much on a message's content that "the speaker could employ strong ar- 
guments^ while dtsplaytng nonverbal tdecept ion cues and be just' as eTfective as 
senders who used noVeception? Will less involved receivers dis'regard a strong- 
• ly worded raessags if the speaker appears to be lying? - 

. peceptioff . Lying holds an unusual 'posi'tf on within society. When J^orman Ander- 
son (1967.) asked fesppndents to rank 537 available attributes that could be as- 
saciated with individua-ls. dishonesty and. deceit were among the least desirable. 
Yet. evidence suggests that deception is a very natural and pervasive phehon^- 
on. Leakey and Lewin (1978) have argued that in a developing species it may 
have been necessary to prevent other individuals from gaining unfair advantages 
over-some members of^a society. They have concluded that while other species 
(seeTremack & Woodruff s work with chimpanzees. 1978) may engage in deception, 
it is the use of language that allowed humans to feign eir^ ions 11 S^aggress ion. 
guilt, sympathy, and gratitude in ways that enat^ed ttiem \q tali more from a 
comm\nity than they. contributed. Others (Ludwig, 1965; W116, 1942) also. have, 
supported the biological necessities of deceit. When hunans were unable to 
meet their basic needs for survival, they res6fted to a pragmatic approach' and " 
accrued life's necessities through deception. 

Just as lying may be a result of natural selection, receivers have devel- - 
oped several techrniques to determine when they should believe a speaker. Re- 
searchers suggest that. under the correct set of cfrcwnstances, viewers can gpot 
deceitful behaviors in the^manner^a speaker delivers a message. Whi^e several 
studies have suggested -that a sender might be able to fhask facial expressions 
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(De Paulo & F1sher/l981 ; De Paulo. Leiphart, & Dui;,^198Q; Ekman. ]981)ythe 
body could still provide some valuable cues foW detecting deception (Hocking 
et/al., I979i. Cody & O'Hair, 1983). '.'furthermore, vocal changes have been shown 
to be evenj^tronger indicators, of tfie 'presence of deception (Zuckerman et al., 
.1981; Kraut, 1978; Hocking & leathers, 1980; O'Hair, Gody, & McLaughlin, 1981). 
After surveying 50 different studies on deception, De Paulo, Stone, arfd Lassi- 
ter (in-prejs) have concluded thatj;^ceiyers are irost prone to stereotype send- 
ers as being" deceptive when tl^e source shows a greater use of -adaptors, more 
shoulder shrugs, and smiles less" frequently. 

Thisability to distinguish between truthful and dishonest behaviors, how- 
ever, appears to >e li mi tedr Listeners are not always able to spot deceptive 
behaviors. Although the available r^earoh tends td Indicate that it ""^ ^^^^ 
to prevent deception leaks on factual observations than on emotional reacttons 
(Ekman^& Fr'iesen, 1974; Ekman, Friesen, O'SuTTtvan, & Scheer,. 1980; Ekman, 
friesen, & Scheer, 1976) , receivers apparently make a sender's task' less diffi- 
cult by operating from presunptions- that the sour4:e is hones^t. 6r1 (;£_XW5t''^ 



concludes that 'fundamental -to every" conversation 1s the assunption that speak- 
ers are endeavoring to be truthful." This presiflnption, when coupled with con- 
scious attempts to mask deceptive behaviors by the speaker has suggested that 
the detection of de^e^fei on might be only slightly greater than guesswork (D^ ' 
Paulo. Zuckerman, & Ro'^nthal. 19,80a; 1980b; Knapp & Comadena, 1^79; Kraut, 
.1980; Miller & Burgoon, 1982).' In none of these studies, however, was there 
any differentiation made between the listener's level of invoTvement with the 
ge. The ELM would have predicted that only low involved receivers would 
, , been attending the source's nonverbal displays. Subjects tliat were high- 
involved with the- experiment should, ^cording to the cognitive response • ' 
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^ ^approach, have been much ni^re interested In the content of the speaker's mes- 
Vsage than -the manner -the speech w$is delivered. Subsequently rt was. quite pos- 
•Vsible that they never saw the cues that the/ would use.. to spot, the^deceitful 
'Speaker. , ' % . v . 

-The ELM, therefore, would not predict ^h at all receivers would Imnediate- 
. ly discount a . sender's n^^s age merely because he/she engaged In those nonverbal 
r behaviors normally associated with lyirhg. Specif.itally. the model posits that 

, on)y thpse participants who were following the peripheral route would become 
. - ■ * ' ' - • » ■ .) - • " 

iTiere:resistant to such a speaker. For low involved receivers, the, quality of' 

the arguments that c'cwprlse the message should not be especially salient, but 

e manner selected to deliver the speech is paramount. Should the spQ.aker 

ingage in behaviors thought to be If^i^cative of deception, receivers following 

the peripheral route should fcecome more resistant to tlie message, vindividuals 

that are 'highly involved with the topic shqul^l^e less concerned with the ' 

speaker's mode of delivery and more interested in the quality of the arguments 

that comprise^ the message. For these individuals, the. ELM would predict that 

a sender's deceptive nonverbal behaviors would have very little effect on the^ 

message's overall persuasiveness. Subseqai^tly , the following hypothesis was 

tested. within a 2X2 X 2 factorial design: 




HI 



Individuals not highly involved with a topi c vil 1 show signi f leant! v 
more resistance to a spea'ker's appeals when i^Tsource engage In 

win..part1^?;ants that a'r^ highly 



Eighty male and eighty female subjects were drawn from sections of 
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basic speech cpjflnuni cation course at a large raldwestem university, and asted ^ 
. > to participate in a st^<j(y investigating television effects. The investigation. 
, ^employed a 2X2X2 factorial desiga. Included were two continuous variables, 
involvement (high/low) and the strength of the arguments used by the speaker ' \. 
(strong/weak), aswell ,as a discrete variable, the existence of deception cues 

t ■ ' 

in the presentatidn (present/absent). 

Data were collected in a small carpeted classroom located in a lab(^ratory 
suite.. Subjects were seated iir three rows of five chairs that were spaced far 
enough apart to insiire independent responses. A video-tape player and monitor 

that could be easily viewed by all of the receivers were placed approximately 

• ' - . I ■ . . ■, . ' , ■ 

4 to 4J5 feet from the nearekt subject. ' 

. * • ■ '.. J 

Procedure; Subjects were asked to report to the Speeth Communication Laboratory 
at specified times. They were introduced to the project.by being told that 
thts particular study was Investigating the 'effects 0/ advertising. Particl- 
pants we:re infonped that during the next hour they would be viewing an episode 
^ of a television program (Qui ncy] with sonie Conner cials spaced at various inter- 
^^pls. <At the end of the program they wduld be asked to complete a short ques- 
tionnaire. 

- Before beginning the tape, however, subjects were informed, that some spon- 
sors wished to provide them with scwe additional information about their prod- 
ucts. This Infpnnati on Sheet thanljed the subjects for v^^ 
indicated that the experimenters had been given a modest budget from which they 
Had purchased ffee gifts for the ,pa>tici pants as an expression of gratitude for 
their assistance. The sheet explained that at the cTdse of the experiTCnt, 
•' subjects would get to select their gift from an assortment of similar products. 
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Half the subjects were promised a chance to choose one ball-point" pen from 
several brands. The others were told they, co'uld pick a sample box of soda 
' crackers. ' - * ^ 

Listed below the pledged gift were product descriptions for: Ritz crack- 
ersrMelster Brau beer, Campbell 's^ soup. World's Finest Chocolate 'bars, and 
Omega III pens. All of the ..descriptions were identical except that for the • 
Omega HI. On this product "the description for those subjects -promised' the 
selection of pens, j*ndicated that the product would soon be available and roar- 

^ " 

keted within the city. For those subjects expecting to select a box of crackers. 

* ■ ■ 

the description f^rr the pen indicated that the pen was still being developed 

for test manketi% on the east coast, and would not be available for use in 

the area for several years. - " . 

'The 'Introduction sheet was employed to create two distinct levels of in- ' 
vol vement within the respondents. Similar manipulations had been found to be 
effective in producing both high and low levels of product Involvement for sub- 

Je'^s In previous research (Petty, Cacioppo,.^ Schumann, 1983; Schumann, 1984). 
^^After re^ding^the introduction sheet, the papers were collected and. the ^ * 
Wdeotape of a single s^egment of a television program (Quincy)'was started. 
At junctions where the network had placed commercials within the original filni, , 
a single advertisement was viewed by the audience, 
, Three ot the ad$ the recel^vers viewed 'were taken from- a basic television 

■production^class at "a large midwestern university. All were thirty seconds 
in duration and student produced. All 'three advertised consumable products- 
Ritz Crackers, Metster Brau Beer, and World's Finest Chocolate ^rs. 

•AddltionaTly four thirty second versions of a fourth product (Omega III 
pens) were prodifced specifically for this' study, all ads for the pen, the 
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same speaker was employed. A seated male spekesman would hoM a Parker Pen at^' 
a range where product Identification" would be impossible. Aftei* the in.trodut- 
ti^n, he would place the pen on a counter In* front of him and present three to 
fii^reasons why the pen should be purchased. A fixed camera was used for the 
.duration of the- commercial. ' , 

Pilot testing revealed tt.at -similar subjects (n=44) saw no significant 
differences 1^ the prodj^fon quality, the types of products, the. visual images, 
or the audio quail t1e|^tween the advertisements used tn this s^udy. Morep^r. 
pilot respondents jjflcated that the spots wer£ similar to those'nonnany seS>> 
on comnerc la 1. television. ■ ' ' 

FouV of 1;he ads for the Omega III utilized* strong arguments and four em- 
ployed weak argi^nts. Pilot testing (n'48) revealed that siibjects considered- 
/five arguments to be exceptionally stronj reasons for buying a pen. . Pilot par- 
ticipants Indicated the most persuasive reasons they would buy a pen would be:' 
1) :a favorable recommendation from Consigner Reports ; 2) no sn^r ink; 3) the 
ability to write with Xi^ pen at any angle; 4) a $1 factory rebate for trying 
the product; and. 5) the ink could be eraselwith a standard pencil etaser. 
Conversely. 'these individuals also 1nd.ieated- five of the arguments would not be 
very, persuasive reasons to buy^ a pen. Their rankings suggested weak arguments 
for a pen Included: 1) it was the same type of pen used by Larry Holmes; 2) 
President- Reagan used a similar pen with which | sign bills; 3) the pen wuld 
float; 4) the pen could write at extreme temperatures; and, 5) the pen was a- 
vailable in leading jewelry stores.'^ i 

In one half of the pen ads the speaker displayed three behaviors that 
have been stereotyplcally associated wl^h deception {DePaulo et al.. in press). ^ 
During these commercials the spokespe^rson avoided direct eye-contact with tKe ' • 
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camera, did not smile, and performed three postural .shifts. In the ot|er Omega 
III comnercials. the speaker avoided these ^cts and any other behaviors that 
had been typed as lying. - • ~ • ' 

Subsdquentjly, eight edited versions of the .Quincy episode with the adver- 
tisements were dertved. In each version the oftTy* changes in the ads were in - 
the advertisements for th6 fountain pen. ' The content of the.prograni and the 
student pcbduced ads were not manlpuTated. In, four of the taped versions, the 
Omega III comnerci.al was .the^rst advertisement viewed. In the oWr - four 
.. i tapes the pen advertisement was placed last.' This procedure was used) to con- ' 
trol for any potential primacy/recency effects. / ' 

, Inmediately after viewing the final commercial the video-taipe player was 
^ turned off and the particfpants were asked to complete a questionnaire dealing 
wi:h the program and the coinnercials th^y had just viewed. Included within, 
this dependent measure were items dealing with the subjects' viewing habits 
and theiT responses to the specific products that had been presented within the 
prograifi. Participants' attitudes toward the Onega HI carmerclal , advertise- 
jiient and spokesperson v'ere also included with the questions dealing with the .. 
it2 Crackers, Meister Brau Beer, and the World's Finest Chocolates. In a 
-sepaVate section of the dependent measure' entitled "Commoni cation & Advertis- 
ing," subjects were asked to respond to a variety of questions dealing with 
source characteristics of the product spokespersons. Along with several extra- 
neous items (i.e. Do you think a coat and tie would make the speaker more per- 
suasive?) subjects were asked to- list for which cormierciaT they believed the 
speaker's claims most and why. "The respondents were also.asked ito.Hst for 
whjch advertisement they accepted the claims least and why. On four other' 
Likert-type items within the section, the participants were asked to rate the 
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credibility of each of the .speaker ^ in the commercials, ■ /\s^ 

After all subjects had completed the forms, the dependent measures wefe' 
collected and the^particiVanfl were provided with- a written debriefing sheet • 
that explained the nature of !he study-. Respondents were asked' if theyhad - 
questions 4l?out the stu<|y. sworn to secrecy, ind dismissed from the experimen- 
tal setting. ' • - * - V ' * * 



RESULTS 




The hypothesis offered ^hat low involved receivers '^responses would be , 
based on whether the speaker appear^ to be telling the truth, while highly In- 
volved viewers would be expected to Ignore thtie cues and concentrate on the 
arguments that comprised the message. Data for testing the hypothesis was ob- 
tained from subjects' responses to a fountain-pen advertisement (Omega inr.on* 
thirteen L1kert-t>pe items. These answers reflected the subjects* attitudes ^ 
towards the ^Jr^duct, the source, and the advertisement generally, and were com-, 
pared with each other through analyses of the variahces (ANOVAs)-.\^ • 

^tanipulatlon Checks. This study entailed two levels of involvement, argument 
stren^h, and deception. The data gathered suggested the necessary nranlpulations 
were successful . * , - - 

High or* low involvement v<#t^ the Onega fll coninerclal was achieved by 
pledgjing to givf subjects a free sample at' the conclusion of the experiment. 
Half the respondents w4re told that tiiey would have an opportunity to select 
one of several types of pens and the other half a chance to choose a box of 
crackers. jTheoretically, those individuals promised the choice of pens should 
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be more involved with the Omega advertisements than those individuals expecting 
the crackers. The^data tended to support such a conclusion.. Subjects expect- 
ing to receive a pen at the conclusion of the exper.t%nt were $"ignifi cant ly 
more interested in the advertisement (M==4.Z5)_^than those waiting to' choose a 
box of crackers (M-3.74), F(l,159)=9.2l. Pv-Ol. , Similarly, there were alsa* 
significant differences reported by the parti c/pants regardin'g their overall , 
interests in the product. Those waiting for pens were more interested in the 
Omega III {M=4.96) than individuals expecting to receive the crackers at^the 
conclusion of the study (M=4.0l), F .(ia59)=5.92, Pk'.OL - 

Previous pilot testing (n*44) indicated that the various arguments em- 
ployed by the ^iiega spokesman would be perceived as being of different overall 
t . ■ ' .' ' ■ . 

quality. Experimental respondents hearing weak.argwnents were less likely to 

rate the Omega III as the best commercial, less prone to rate the speaker as 
the^mdst believable, and more Hkely to rate the speaker as the least bellev- 
able spb^cesperson anwng the four. 

- TABLE 1 ' ♦ 

MANIPULATION CHECK FOR ARGUMENT STRENGTH 

PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS ' 





^ Strx>ng 


Weak 


VARIABLE: • . 






Best Ad - . - , 




18% 


Most Believable 
Speaker ' , . 


"30% 


* 

14% 


Least Believable 
Speaker 


AM 

' 39% 


42% 



N' tor Strong Arguments = 80 
N for Weak Arguments = 80 
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Manipulation checks suggested that subjects- evaluated the product, comner- 
cial, and .the source differently^hen dece(^ton cues weire present,' Respondents^ 
Ytewing daception^cues in the Omegi 11 L advertisements were less /likely to rani;- 
the commercial as the best of foi/^pots, more likely to consider ft to be the 
worst-advertisement,' less- likely to believe the Omega III speaker, and more 
likely to find the speaker to be the 'least believable. ' i 



TABLE 2 . 
MANIPULATION CWECK FOR DECEPTION 
PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS' 



VARIABLE: 
Best Ad 
Worst Ad 

Most Believable Speaker 
Least Believable" Speaker 



Deception 
N=80 



22% 

44% 
18% 
49% 



No Deteption 
N=80 



30%' 
T8% 
39% 
21% 



Hypothesis. The hypothesis proposed that individuals no! involved with the 
prockict would be less willing to acquiesce to the speaker.'s requests when .he 
behaved deceptively. J^ese deceptive dtsplays, however, were not jsredieted to 
affect those respondents that were highly involved with the message since they 
were presi^mably conce-ntrating on the arguments that comprised the -message. Giv- 
en the ELM prediction that l)>^^s|nvolved receivers should be irore Influenced by 
source cues than message content. Support for th* hypothesis required that an 
interaction effect betwefn the deception 'and involvement conditigns bedemon- - 
str^ted. .Deception cues shpuy,' theoretical ly, make a large difference in the 



manner low involved receivers 'rated the source and onlya small difference for 
the highly involved participants. ^ 
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As indicated in Table 3, deception did play a major- role in the overall 
ratings of^ the prodQct,^ commercial , and source by the low involved respondents, 
Analy«es-of the variances revealed tf^at the -advertisement including the decep- 
tive behaviors received lower ratings than the ad presented without the decep- 
tion cues. Conversely, Tiighly involved subjects did not seem to^ be influenced 
very much ^hen they. viewed the same displays. ^ • , 

... - * . 

• v:' TABLE -3 ■ 

' INVOLVEMENT * DECEPTION INTERACTIONS 



VARIABLE: 




> Hi Involved 
Deception No Deception 



Lb Involved 
Deception No Deception 



Interest in Commercial 
interest in PrSlfct 


4.65 
5.25 . 


4.85 
4.73 


2.62 
. 3.30 


4.85* . 
4.73* 


Degree of Satisfaction 


6.45 . 


'6.73 


4.05 


6.43* 


Good/Bad Product . 


6 . 55 . ^ 


6.83 


4.28 


6.53* 


Favouable/Unfavorable 
Product View 


6.23 

.1 ' 
5.1? - 


6.78 


r' ■ 

3.85 


6.53*. 


Willing 'to 'try Product 


5-00 


3.13 


4,98* ' 


Irtlilling to Seek Product 


3.50 


4.05 


2.65 


3.75 


Overall Ad. * ' . 


3;95 


*4.43 


2.70 


4.75* 


Overall Product 


5.18 


5.60 


3.65 


5.40* 


Willing to- us§ Product 


-5.00 


5.20 


' 3.40 


4,95 


Advert isemeM Effective- 
ness 


4.10 


5.43^ . 


1.78* 


4,38* 


Belief of Speaker 


5.40* 


5.60 


4.18 


5.53 


Credibility of Speaker 


5.18 


5.63 


3.25 


5.18* , 



*=P<.05 I •• 

N=160 ■ 

9 pt..Likert scales ( l==Least/9=Tnost) 
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DISCUSSION 



> 



The hypbthesis "predicted" that deception would produce negative ratj/t^s' from 
low. involved viewers, but that high Involved participants wouVd ignore such 
dispjay§.and base their asslssinents largely on the quality of the arguments 
presented. Cetty and Cacioppo {1979) reported that 'when a, topic has low per- 
sonal- relevance, people are less motivated to engage in the considerable cog- 
'nitive work necessary to evaluate relevant arguments and they tend to rely more . 
on periphe>al cues to evaluate the advocacy. 

Thus, the. ELM predicted that attitude changes resulting from the periphifal 
route would "occur" because the person associates the attitude Issue or object 
, with positive or negative cuesor makes simple inferences about the merits of 
various simple cues in the persuasive context" (Petty & -Cacioppo. 1984; p. 78). 
The hypothesis, therefore, argued that seeing an Individual that appeared to be 
behaving deceptively would be^nterpreted as a negative cue by uninvolvec^ re- 
ceivers. Since assessment by non-involved individuals tended to follow the 
peripheral route of the ELM. such observations were predicted to yield lower 
^ratings than when the source did not display such cues. 

• This particular ELM i)red1cti on received unequivocal support. Whenever de- 
ception cues were e\i^edded into the Omega III advertisement involved subjects " 
consistently rated the speaker^ commercial, and the product lower than when the 
cues were.absent. This study clearly suggested th^at the awareness of deception 
plays an Important role In establisMng the manner individuals respond to non- 
relevant products. Unless an audience is extremely involved with the speaker's 
topic, senders would be well advised^not to behave in any manner that might sug- 
gest deception to their rece.ivers. This data indicated that low involved subjects 
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'will detect stereotypy cdlly deceptive displays and wi.ll r&sist'the claims ad- 
vanced by the deceptive speaker. The findings, indicated that-.at least amosg 
low involved receiver^, noaverbal displays were imtrgmental in determining a 
source's sincerity. " f ■ , > . 

. ' ' ' ' 

The ratings of th§- Omega- HI by high, involved participants did not appear 

t, . ' '' ■ -' , • ■ 

to 66 greatly infTuenced by the presence or absence of deception cues. JheJ^. 

tended te rate the product more an the basis Df tJie x^uality of argDments con^ 

prising the message than on the behaviors of the souree. » . ' 

These' findings generate specific implications for both deception , and per- 
suasion research, ^k^st contanporary research has focused on recognizing de- 
ceptive nonverbal behaviors. The works by Miller and his associates (Stiff & 
Miller, 1984; Bauchtier. Kaplan, & Miller, 1980; Brandt. Miller. & Hocking, 1980; 
1982), O'Hair & /!ody (1983), Zuckerinan .(1983; 1984), and Kraut (1978) have as- 
sumed vthat Vecei vers" who spotted nonverbal acts associated with deception would 
automatically resist a source's behavioral requests." Accordingly, a large part 
of these reseitrchers ' efforts have been focused on cataloging which nonverbal 
disj^ays are indicative of deception. This investigation, however, indicates 
that there are situations in which receivers ignore deception and base their 
assessments largely on the quality of the arguments presented. For riighly iflr ' 
volved respondents J the presence of deception cues is an insuffucient justifi- 
cation for resisting commercial messages. Contemporary scholars, therefore, 
should recognize that even if a correspondence between certain nonverbal acts 
and deception is eventually established; such discoveries do not guarantee any 
'behavioral changes for recei\^rs that are highly Mnvolved with, the topic' 

This study , also holds some imp-1 ications for persuasive researchers wishing 
to employ the ELM. The investigation illustrates that deception behaves li^^e 
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other cues^ for subjects following the peripheral route. The acceptance of the 
hypothesis clearly Indicates that^ subjects -not involvea with the topic disliked 
.speakers who appeared to behave deceptively. While this findirfg is consistent 
With Petty and Caeioppo's (19a4b) research on source cues,.1t also tests the ' 
ELM predfctions with a variable that had not been previously, examined. 

Krugman (1965) has argued that television is a v^ry non-involving medium. 
The findings of this work would suggest that potential advertisers would raaxi-\ 
mize their overall persuasive-appeals only if their commercials' spokespersons 
did not display any deceptive ^nonverbal cues or could dramatically 'increase. the 
relevance of the product to the ^viewers. Jf receivers tend to base their as- . 
sessment of products largely on peripheral cues then researchers interested in 
consumer behaviors should recognize that deception has the potential to signif- 
icantly alter'a receiver's response to television commercials. 

Future studies, however, are necessary to distinguish precisely the role 
deception plays on both types (non-involved/involved) or receivers. If less in 
volved viewers tend to respond negatively ^o deceptive displays then work is ^ . 
needed to distinguish precisely which cues evoke the stereotype that a speaker 
may be lying. The efforts of contenporary researchers should provide some sig- 
nificant insights. This study suggests that a rfecei^ver ne^d not be engaging in 
deception, but merely create su,ch an impression in the listeners' minds to -pro- 
duce the predicted resistatice. Until the manner viewers use in making such 
discriminations is understood, then it will be difficult to advise advertisers, 
spokespersons, or anyone else which cues should be avoided when dealing with 
low involved audiences. • * 

Similarly, where receivers are most interffSted .in the speaker's topic, it 
would be prudent to suggest that future scholars center their e.f|A|lon the 
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..rale of strong arguments on central processing^ Petty and Cacioppo (1979) have 
..suggested that th^ xeasons that strong arguments are rfiore persuasive than wea^k 
ones to individuals following the cetitraTpath Is ttiat the strong arguments 
are more capable of re^Jucing any aounterarguriients formed during cognitive pro- 
^ cessing. In recent works, however, they (l»etty & Cacioppo, 1984a) have found 
that the mere presence of strong arguments can trigger a counterargument re- 
sponse within involved receivers. If strong arguments- can cause an involved 
individual to ceunterargue then it ^s plausible that deceptive cues might pro- 
du« a, S'imilar effect. All of . the previous research with the ELM has employed 
speakers that gave their receivers no reasons to doubt their sincerity. If ^e 
cues do increase the himher of negative thoughts associated with a message then 
" there should be some. reduction in the overall assessment of messages that us^. * 
■\ deceptive sources even for the high involved receivers. Such an effect was not 
observed in, tbls investigation. Its absence would challenge future scholafi.to 
explain the exact effects deception may have on the cognitive processing of In- 

* 

formation. 

Regardless of deception's effects on involved receivers, this stu.dy suggests 
that responses to lying are hardly unidimensional , To treat them as such will 
restrict our understanding of both persuasion and nonverbal behaviors. Subse- 
' quently. It is offered that the best method of understanding the effects de- 
• ceiveT-s have on both areas may truly reside in our abilities as researchers to 
explain the' interface between persuasion and nonverbal communication.. Only then 
•will a witness' testimony before ,a ^jury, a President's proclamations of non- 
invalvement, or the effects of an advertiser's claims be possibly understood. 
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